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ABSTRACT / ^ ^ . 

Urban school administfators^are • being i^slcei to 
desegregate the^r schools wl*»hout <SEidequate financial or legal 
support, Por every example of a national commitment to thei goal of 
school In tearation, counter Instances can be identified. .The greatest 
resistance to/ desegreoation has been at State and local lev^^, but 
even the Pedj^ral aovernment has refused, on^occasion, to use its 
enforcement /poirers. The issue of busina reveals the ^ambiguity with 
which schopi integration has been pursued, St^te legislatures>have 
dfsallowed/ the use^ of State fun^s for buses used to achieve school 
desegregation, and qongress prohibits^ the use of Federal fujids for 
busing, qnfortunately , busing remains the least expensive a^d 
disruptive short term solution to segregated schools. The 30ur|tSr 
tbo, have been less than consistent In framina desegregation policy. 
The most pressing issue that the ^courts have yet to resolve is 
desegregation across district lines within metropolitan arenas. 
Hetropolitan integration is unlikely to occur, however, apart from 
cotirt action. Further research on desegregation eftects, metropolitan^ 
solutions, financial support alternatives, tlte role of-the courts/ ^ 
the political context of desegregation, and social consequences of 
desegregation can help to clarify and strengthen the goals and 
policies of school desegregation, (Author/GCI 
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•Adrtln-lstr^tlon Is most efficient when objectives are clearly defined and, 
goals are widely shared. Wh^n the federal governraent committed 'itself to 
pVacInq men On the face of the moon. It created a specific administrative 
structurjj^ achieve that goal. What had been barely Imaqlnable became a 
reality. In wartime situations, too, objectives clarify, consensus Is 
realized.- and high leyE^h of efficiency 'Ire obtained." Organizational 
obJect1\^s and Individual aspirations are welded together; outstanding 
achievements can be grasped. 



\ ■ ■ 

In recent years administrative devices have been Invented that attempt 
artificially to create such unity of effort. Management By objectives 
(MBO) is one such tool. Planning, programming aritf budgeting systems 
(l^'pBS) are another. "Zero-based budgeting is a third.. In all! these 
programs the decision-maker .is expected to clarify his -objectives, 
delineate clearli how those objectives will be achieved, specify the 
resources necessary to carry out the plan, andOes-tablish target dates for 
Implementation. Much is to be gained by clarity and precision, and many 
of these schemes have' genuine value in specific contexts. Yet the 
success with which they are adopted depends on the degree to which those 
participating in an organization share the objectives the decision-maker^ 
has formulated. 

In many situations (our policy objectives are defined broadly- dnd ambiqu- 
ously. Goals are «stated so abstractly that they contain within them- 
selves values all of Which cannot be maximized simultaneously.- Even when 
the goals are fairly cl.ear, people disagree vigorously on the best means 



■ for achieving thenT.'-j|,Inde(Bd, some .people tnay dven regard Qri|an1z»t1on 
goals «s contrary to other values Important to t hem/ What- should be., 
Clear becomes uncerjyiln; what should provide unity creates discord- 
Under these circumstances tefficJent admlntstratlonv anb tlawlesS^ 1m 

. tation'^f policy objectives becgmeJ almost , Impossi We. • 

' ' ^' ^ " ' 

The Ambiguity of School Desegregation Policy * , ' 

" . ' ' »*• < ^ ' * ■ ' ' ' , i - ^{ 

Although many policy objectives are vagueVy defined and amblguoyjsl v.c 
stated,, school "desegregation provides the;paramount example. of our time. 
Hardly^ has any public policy affecting the^'natlonls schools been • 
dhamploned so vigorously by the most central 1n^t1tuti\)n$ of our nation. 

Yet hardly has any public policy had' such difficulty in. finding^the. 

' ■ ^ ./ , , • . ■' ' 

appropriate mechanisms for implementation/ Although some pjutes have 
been more successful than others, every tool of implementation has been 

Mnftff icient. r .Given the confusions, disagreements and conflicting 

^ ^ ^ ■ * ^ " ■ - ■ . \ 

Interests at stake, it could scarcely have b*een different. • ^ 



At an abstract level the commitment to school integration has been stated 
unequivocally and xl^hout reservation. ' The Supreme Court declared in 
Bfown and reaffirmed in the Little Rock case ( Cooper v. Aaron ) that 
^segregated public schools were inherently unequal^nd contrary to the 

' ■• ..■ * y ' . ' / 

Fourteenth Apiendment of the. Constitution. Every court decision since 
Brown has reaffirmed its basic pr1n(^Tples, and since that decision every 
President in office has announced his own commitment to school desegrega- 
tion. ^ ^ V 



Aftir ix mrah QnMi^^j]n;^(in hy tarn of thousands of Americans, both Waqk 
and wh1t«, at .which Martin Luther^ Klnq, Jr. «VQke(i the hlqhest of American 
Idaals, Congresji^ln m4 pass^d'a sweeping piee#^f , l9glsl«t1on cal ling' 
for activa government efforts to' remove segregation |rom the nation's 
public Institutions. An Office of Civil-Rights wit/tn th^ Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare was assigned the- resJonsibllity of 
implementing the legislation. Subsequently, .Congress appropriated 
'millions of dollars in the Emergency School Aiti Act to facilittite 
desegregation processes. And as a result all of '^these an^T other v 
activities, significant school, desegregation has occurred--espec1aM v in ' 
smafler citjies and in the South. "FjOm 1968 to 1972 tjle /per centage*lif 
bi acks,4n predbmi nant Ty wh 1 te ' schoo 1 s 1 no^'^f^f ed 1 rv'^t^J North^lf n .and . 
.westerV states f»»om 27.6 to 29.1 percent 'VKIiy t'iTthe Soytlk th^ p/rqent"- 
aoe.i,ncheased from 18.4 to 44.4 percent. (Orfteld', p. 57)'??'* 



Yet;f or every/example pf (jational cdrnmltip^nt' to school integration. 

counter instancesfcanfW ildeptif led.' At .every level of gov^rnmen:t and'' 

/ ' ■: ' '. \ : J. ^ y ■ \ ^ , ■■ ' . '-^ '■ • ■ • 

Of the Siv^ral branches, of government, uncer:ta1nty*and .. ' 

ambiguity in the pursuit of desegregation objectjfes has been expressed. 

The greatest resistance, it^eemsy.h'^as been, at stat^ eind local' levels. ■ ' 

Hardly a school system in t^e^^^th;init1ated a^y^cftoo-r desegregation / 

until -it was „c6mpe lied to do so either^ by court drder'or by a\hreatened. 

cut-oft in federal aid. In the "North many schoo rtboatrds expressed - 

themselves opposed to racial" segrega,ti on in principle btftlJn- practice ^\ 

, ' ■ ^ -V ■ ' ' - .' ' ' i 

they voluntarily adopted only modestV Ur.gely s^bolic» plans, yhen ' 
Rbbert Grain (1968) studied a-sampl^^'of northern cities in thif 



mltl-tilxtlea he found freat variation In school r^siponsilveness to civil 
rights demands, but «van In th« cltlts h« found to W most responsive 
t)nly very limited steps to reduce school segregation had been taken. In 
the least responsive cities, which even a^ that time included Boston, the 
board resisted any commitment to school desegregation, rf^etorlcaror ^ 
substantive. More than a decade later we still find all state Teqtsla- 
tures, except for Wisconsin and Massachusetts, unwilling to commit 
substantial resources to facilitate the processes of dese'gregatljin. And 
local school systems, even when tbey do desegregate, seem to think that 
some other level of government should footUhe bill. 



/ ■ 



If resistance at state and local levels has been prolonged and wide- 
spread, the federal government Itself has hardly been unequivocal In Its 
commitment. The Nixon and Ford Administrations refused to use the 
enforcement powers of HEW's Office of Civil Rights. The Justice Depart- 
fnent, which was assigned the responsibility for enforcing school desegre-/ 
gatlon, Instead Intervened In the Charlotte and- Manatee County, Florida 
cases on the side of southern school districts, arguing that as long as 
schools served the racial composition of their neighborhoods, no further 
desegregation was Constitutionally required. Although the courts rejected 
the Justice Department's arjjuments, the Ntxon administration had ^1n- 
eated In court Its strong ktand against busing. 



Businq rfvttals a* clprly 'tti ah,y othiar /»iu« the ainblaulty with which 
school Integmtloii aia* b«in pursued, Most /Vnerlcins support school 
deseqreqatlon,. yet most Americans qpposie busing as a in«an$ for achlevlfig 
that goal. State- leqlslatures' have dIsaUqwetl the use of state funds for 
buses used/tOchleve ''school deseqregatlon. And Congress, even while \ , 
r.eaff1rin/ng 1ts;;;4ipnin1tment to school desegregation, prohibits the use of 
federal fundC for. buslrw. . 

■ There are many reasons for not busing children of course. It ts more 
convenient to walK to school; children qan come home'for "lunch; parents 
can easily participate In PTAs and support teachers In their classrooms; 
and busing children Is expensive Iriboth labor and energy costs. Yet 
these considerations do not preclude the use of the school bus for 
purposes other than school desegregation; Indeed, In 1973-74 fifty-two 
percent of all public school Children went to school by bus and' only 
about one-eight of that -figure' was due to school desegregation policies 
(Orfleld, 128). 

If there were means of achlevinq substantia^ school desegregation .without 
busing, this ambiguity In national cormiltments would be trivial. But, 
unfortunately, given residential segregation, busing Is the least ^ 
expensive, least disruptive, short-term solution to most Instances of 
school segregation. Especially In urban areas, with their large 
geographical concentrations of segr6gated housing, desegregation without 
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billing baccNiieii simply iinpntslblti. J\m iiihaa) hu!> cuMCttiveriiy 'mniptucl i^ot 
bdqiiuiti buias mrti m uodnsilrabla wi,y of «chievlnt| itiUyraMoii but 
bdicautiia thdy mrai ti^r practical |>urpoi«i th«i mily way. Hy oppoiilMy 
builntj, Anwrlcaija uxpressittU th«1r atnblguousi ccwiiiltiiient to racial Intagra- 

, „ ...^ 

The couVts, ' too, have been lass than entirely consistent In framing a 
policy of iesigregatlon. Although their distance from electoral pressures 
and the nei^d for maintaining a degree of consistency with past decisions 
have allowed the courts to develop a more stable set of policies than 
either of the other branches of government, considerable variety In the 
Interpretation df the Fourteenth Amendment has taken place. Among the 
many questions the courts have yet to resolve are the following: When Is 
segregation de facto and when Is It de Jure? . What are thjat^ange of 
feasible remedies available to the court? Are school district boundaries 
beyond the reach of Judicial purview? 

The single most pressing Issue which the courts have yet to resolve 
pertains to desegregation across school district lines within metropoli- 
tan areas. Inasmuch as pupils In many big-city school systems are now 
prlmarl^ly from minority backgrounds, desegregation within the central 
city is now counterproductive. ^^^^^1^^ schools are Integrated, the less 
attractive the central city Is for whites. Although research on "white 
flight" from the central city has reached varied conclusions on the ratie 
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(iin«ril«d. Whttnuver qetur*! aHy itfitiqu contiln. (Miifi Mertirtne^ps, tif 

whUtt/sutj«iUnt»al whltn cmvtral city enranm«*nt; tlm;MiW!i occur. Only 
clMe* with inetropQlUiirhwItitt ij«s«gragiitlan pUni hava been ablo to 
rtitarU this klritl of r«cl<tl cMrtntjtj. 

Uacftusu th«s« trends havo b^^ttn allowwil to pursls^t for nearly three 
(lMcad«s, school daiiaqregatlon Is today essential I y a metropolitan probl'em. 
Although one-half of blacks Hvtny In smaller school dhy-lcts attended 
predofninantly v^lte schools In the"m1d-l9/0's, only one-flVth of black 
chlldren^f living In largo school districts were in comparable settings. 
Three-fourths of all lilack pupils attending school in segregated settings 
(80 per cent or more minority) ^^ttended school In large school districts. 
In 1976 the index of seqregatlon for blacks was .46 ^1n the central cities 
of metropolitan areas, but only .09 In non-metropolitan areas (Standard 
Education Almanac. 1979, p. 479). Until metropol I tan-wide desegregation 
Is pursued persistently, these patterns of racial Isolation will continue. 

As a dual system of education has become increasingly entrenched In ^ 
metropolitan areas, central-city neighborhoods have deteriorated and 
urban decay has Induced fiscal crises In many big cities. At a time when 
increasing energy costs and the attractions of urban living have sparked 
urban revival In scattered locations and qlven hope for genuine urban 
renewal In the 1980's, a^ajor obstacle to such a revival is the pattern 
of racial segregation In metropolitan schools. If central city schools 



iiiifiMrUiti Umtt lifiH ti« iiruvliM ivy iny tdttiriMfHiy iciii<iw4i prutjiinii, ir 
r4i;Ul t)A||lrH;«» thrHHiyhUiti tho m#tr oiii^.)! iljin u :iui.citii^fMny diitlcsvatt, 

Suiicj Attrtbuttt thtt ri»>«jgr ti^at Uih of ianttal cj^ty ^ithuuU to rdi Ut 

pr<^JudU:<9 aiul Ulfci^tmitutlun. t>ul thAt,' 1 think ^ tti too $tmpM%ttc, 

!S«ttlngti thmi «vtir lfbfjur5|^^ At tha ticund tlm» whtt«:ii ^^ttll rtjiilsit Involve 
m«nt tn pr*idoin1n«nt ly nUck uocUl contt^xti, Mu^t v^hltn^k In ctintral 
ctttcKS b«Heva that, whan sichoals and nislyhborhood^ ^cqulro a fairly htyh 
percent ag« of black* ^ other wh1t<^i will ^xlt^rom that school or 
na tghborhood. Fearing that oth<»rs will ex1t« thay thdmiotvdt leav^ ^o as 
not be left behind. Even more, new white families refuse to take the 
risk of moving into a changing cortwunlty* As each white family antici- 
pates the actions of others, their fears become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy* ^ 

Such processes of resegregatlon can be avoided only by decisive, conjoint 
action by the political 1ns^%^ut1ons of the conmunlty* If white families 
know that a collective decision had been made to stabilize white-black 
school composition, the pressure to exit from a school with Increasing 
numbers of minority students would decrease* Indeed, integrated 
neighborhoods could become desirable locales for both whites and blacks, 
if children were assured they could attend the local school instead of 



*M«-H # t»MM4ir fta Bffeiliwely <i«|« lemeiilpil mil I y u« 4 wel»«t»uhlaH wliie 
»tiii«. a«l»'«MI, %t. luMN iMti ilOfMAfis 8V8M HitM^Mkcso ^\mii\)f i>ti tml luvB 

1 

itaritHnvr U Im; t luii Uslween Uo faut.i arnl dc Jura deseyj eyjii Jon. li, 

triilt; luttB-Mfc K |i>)to ur^ Hud. d Of yycjl jun lUtt < uurl ,|(3( t<ff><i \ti 

ly/l that ^ I uurity-whk (ENtSnyi eyai luH plan waa t atist Itut liMia 1 1 y rriqutrail. 
Whur e th« utatci had il« I iDerata )y » uinlrurlc«l am) matnta Ined t ai lal 
segrflfjattun . , \% mu%t provlilo a remedy fur siu h ieur«git1on Bven If 
that remedy mtqht b« "adfHlt»Utr at1ve ly awkard. Inconvenient And even 
tiuarru tn soma -iltuatlimi." In Kex«t th« court applied thii sainp 

ru1« to Denver; th« has U for "t:uyi t -ordered school d«negrey«tlon !n 
northern cltle* had now been firmly l.i1d. Hut the following year. In 

y^Jlll the Supreme Court ruled th|t muUI -district 

desegregation In Detroit was not constitutionally re<|uired. A% long as 
no state action had produced the existing pattern of racial segregation 
between districts, no Inter-dlstrlct action to remedy racial isolation 
xas necessary. Although 1n a later case involving Wilmington. Delaware, 
the Supremejl&u*^ did not review a lower, court dec tslon \wh1ch required 
Interdlstrlct metropolitan desegregat lon,%the court in 197/ vacated a 
metropolitan-wide busing plan for Indianapolis. 

4 

The Miniken dec4slon thus preclude^ls court-ordered metropolitan-wide 



, © 10 > ^ 
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desegregation at the present time. Yet there are Inconsistencies Jn the 
court's opinion that may well be. exploited by civil rights groups In the 
future. •While tfe Supreme Court iV ^ill liken refused to take evidence on 
the extent to which state ac^n had produced a pattern of housing 
segregit4on In the Detroit r^tropo Titan area, one of the juclges that 
comprised the five-member majority 1n this decision wrotig that "No record 
has ^n made . . ^ showing that the racial composition of the Detroit 
school population or that residential patterns within Detroit and In the 
surrounding areas were In any significant measure caused by government 
activity." If the court were willing to listen to evidence on this 
issue, It Is highly probable that a paltern of state action promojting 
segregation could be demonstrated In most cities. Suburban zoning laws, 
the practices of state licensed r^al estate agencies, suburban reluctance 
ta build low-Income housing, aod FHA "red-TlnIng" policies' all seem to 
have contributed to 1nter-d1s#^1ct racial separation. In ^oi^e future 
case a more liberal .Supreme Court could become convinced that Inter- 



^^istrlct patterns of {racial isolation were caused in part by state 
action. If so, the courts may order metropolitan desegregation plans. 



Metropolitan-wide integration Is unlikely to occur apart from court f 



action. Voluntary co-ppera^^^^tween central cities and specific/ 
suburbs occurs only^ln the most \jnusual circumstances, and even then orM^ 
token Integration for a few of the more able black pupils take's place. 
Although these small experiments in Integrated education deserve encour- 
agement, substantial action to change the pattern of racial segregatldji 
In the United States will occur only when courts are convinced that 



11 



s^^te-wlde remedies that cover entire metropolitan areas are necessary to 
provide equal pif^otectlon before the law. If the national commitment to 
Integration were urVainblguQus, such metropolitan-wide solutions would 
already have been foim jl. J twtt they are not testifies to the continuing ^ 
1 neons 1stef)c1es and cpnfl lets in our desegregation policies, 

AdmlnlsterlngfVnblqulty ^ 

It is in this context that we need to consider comments ^y three central 
city school administrators. The problems in Intergovernmental relations 
ttiat they have identified describe in detail the difficulties posed for 
administrators by ambiguous public policies. School superintendents in 
our largest cities being asked today to 1) desegregate their local 
schools without undergoing the necessary preparation and planning; 2) 
desegregate their schools, even if the»1r minority pupils outnumber the 
so-called majority; ^3) desegregate their schools without federal fund^ to 
cover transportation costs, the sine qua non Qf any significant desegre- 
gation plan; 4) desegregate their pupils, ei^n/if this means that 
compensatory Title I assistance can no longer/be made available or must 
be provided in Segregated contexts; 5) desegregate their schools, even 
though this will provoke community controversy and hasten exodus of 
middle-class children from the schools. 

Local school superintendents are being asked to carry-out a policy when 
their boards have no commitment to it, community groups oppose it, state 
legislatures withhold resources needed to pursue it, and the federal 
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government provides funds only the last minute and then with numerous' 

strlnqs attached. Yet It Is thempcal school superintendents who are - 

held responsible when transportatran breaks down, pupils are mlsdlrectedj* 

resegregatlon occurs, or violence erupts. Indeed, evien If the superin- 

• '% 
tfendent avoids, these disasters and Integrates successfully, he Is held-' I 

' ' j> ■ 

responsible for not simultaneously Increasing pupil commitment to school, 
aisin^^ verl^^^^^eiiievement scores, creafc|ng magnet schools,%nhanc1ng 
Inter-qroup relations, and expanding educational resources. /* 

Research on Desegregation Policy 



Where qoals are ambiguous and Interests. conflict, research can contribute 
only marginally to Improved public policy. However, a number of Issues 
have been raised In the three papers which need more systematic research 
attention. Let me discuss them in no particular order: ' 

1. Lstill believe hiqh-quality, scientif ically-qrounded research on. 

the effects of school desegregation is needed. Such basic 

research has had and will continue to have important policy 

consequences. The original Brown dec^ion was based in part on 

some not very good but nonetheless probably accurate social 

science research that showed that segregated schools left blacks 

with fee^inqs of inferiority. The study by the U.S. Office of 

Education under the direction of James Coleman in 1965 reported 

that in desegregated settings white children learned as much as 

Jn segregated settings and black children learned more. Although 

1 rr 



■ \ • . ■ 

the findings with resRetrtS blacks can probably be explained by 
the tendency for more able blacks to be recruited to desegregated 
settings, the Coleman study, by finding no negtftlve effects j)f 
desegregation and spme apparently positive ef^'ect.s, helped 
justify the drive to- {lesegregat;e southern schools by HEW In the 
Tate^i96C|jL&;. y • ' i 



Research .s1,nce Coleman' s study has. yielded more ambiguous findings 
^on the effect of School" desegregation on black pupl'1 performances. 
Although positive effects have been] found moVe frequently'than v, 
negative effects, some say that the positive effects ar4 so 
trivial that they are not worth the cost of desegregation. Jhe 
difficulty with ^hls argument is that research has not found any 
school factor, whether this be class size, teachers salaries, or ' 
bilingual Instruction, to be unambiguously a cause, of substan- 
tially higher pupil achievement. ' If we were to spend money for 
only those things that have been clearly shbwn to have had 
positive effects on pupil's verbal achievement, we would commit 
very few resources to schooling. . 

One reason the Wf ects of desegregation are still debated is that 
since Colemen we have not had a study with a high-quality research 
design address this question with a large nation-wide sample. 
Instead what has passed for basic reseai^ch has often been a 
haphazard evaluation of short-term effects of some well- 
publicized, controversial desegre^j^^ong'Tan. What we need is 



s 



careful systematic?, long-term/ Investigation of schoollng^ln-a 
variety of different kinds of desegregated and segregated set- 
^tlngs so that over the next decade we carq^learn the long-term 

effects of various kinds' of school experiences* Such a program 

# » • . - ., , ■ 

of research would have^ little applicability to the day-to-day 
needs of contemporary administrators ibut It might nonetheless 
"^ql'Ve US" some suggestions as (to how to proceed the next 'quarter 
century. Although that ma./ se^m like too long a timeline one 



must recall/that we have alr^dy celebratecj the twenty-ftfth 
, anniversary of .the Brown decision, ^ 

2. Research also needs to. focus on/the problem of metropolitan-wide 
- desegregatlori. If- this Is the a^a In which public policy changes 

win have to made In the next decade or^^so, then the question 

■ ' . ■ ' .'^ /. • J ■, ^ • 

of central city - suburban relations needs more scholarly atten- 

. 'I 

tlon. JJp until nowv-research has concentrated on the phenomenon 
white .fl4flhtUfrdm central cities. Although this research has* 
been helpful In clarifying the dimensions of this problem,, we now 
need to know more about ways In which metropolitan-wide planning 
can stabilize neighborhoods, provide choice to parents and ^ 
students, minimize transportation and maintain citizen and paren- 
tal Involvement. • 



SoQie scHool districts are now providing desegregated schooling on 




4 metrppo 11 tan-wide basis. Careful case-study research of exper- 
iences In Miami, Wllm l^ng ton^ Los Angeles, and elsewhere can facl- 




ntate future processes of facia^V change 1f and when metropolitan 
wide desegregation occurs. ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■* . " • # 

\. 

Block-grant vs. .categorical grants . In several of the papersN^ 
has been observed that local Whool ;6ffic1ars have been" unable tjo 
use f eder a V monies effect Ively^lh thc-processes of desegregation. 
^ Local administrative resources must be usedTo prepare prpRosals, 
submit reports, and undertake ^valuation's. ESAA- funds are allo- 
^ated to the school district only ai^ter the school year has t)egun,' 
creating severe.prbblems in staffing and scheduling. ' TitTe, I 
funds. wh-i-c|i require concentration of serv1cp-de1l very. on e'ligi- 
•blfe pypHs, en<;oiJr^ges^esegregat.ion of pupils in special programs 
.and Introducers many Unreasonable administrative burdens. Federat^ 
policies concerning program, priorities constantly st^ift; as a 
result, programs that once received federal funds are left with- 
ou.t necessary support once they have been well-established,. For 
these -and other reasons ^many local administrators prefer that 
block-grants to local districts be substituted^for the multitude 
of categorical grants pj^e^ently ^shaping the pattern of inter- 
governmental relations. ' , 

From the point "of view of f)6deral adminljstrators categorical 
grants still seem necessary. They recaUjJ^ early days of ESEA 
when Title I funds were not addressed/to the needs of low-income 
children and when ESAA funds were used in segregated settings. 
Given the resistance to both school desegregation and compensa- 
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tony education In rtiany school districts, Congress and agency 
officials In Washington may feel It Is Inappropriate to d1s<|)urse 
federal funds without focusing! their use. * 



We need systematic research that can elucidate some of these 
Issues and Identify Ways In which legitimate national Interests 
in securing equity In educational policy can be made consistent 
with Teqitlmate local Interests, Irt minimizing administrative 
/Complexity.! Fortuhately, some of' these questions'" are being 



explored In t|te Law and Government Grant program of the National 



Institute of Education and by the Instlt^l^e for Finance and 
Governance at^tanford Unl varsity. 

The use of court/Masters to supervise the development and Imple- 

^ . ■ - " ' • * / , , 

mentation of court-ordered pUns for desegr|igatlon Is an Impor* 

^nt new development In Intergovernmental relations. Both in 

'\ ' ^ ■ ; 

Milwaukee and In St. Louis It seems that the Master Is more than 
a mere Interpreter of the legal opinion of the court. Instead, 
he seems responsible for fashioning an ;^m1n1strat1ve plan accep-* 
table :to the school system, teachers orqanlzattgns, comnunlty 
groups and the court Itself. Is this 1nvolv4ng the court In a 
political thicket from which It will be difficult for It to 
extricate Itself? Have the functions of school boards been 
usurped? Or Is thXs an adaptation to the reality that school, 
desegregation becomes nearly Impossible if. not carried out within 
the protective curtain of the court order? David Kirp and Gary . 
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Babcock are currently examining sgme of these tssues at the 
University of California at Berkeley.. 

School desegregation occurs J n' politically changed contexts. It 
is often Imposed on a cQirmunlty In the^face'of board, admlnlstra- 
ttve, and group opposition. , Frequently, School admin Istratprs' 
are unaj^le even to th^lnlc abdut^wh at steps td take oncey Integra- 
tion 1$ ordered by a court, because leakage df such plans might 
provoke board and comnunlty wrath. In (some ways, Milwaukee and 
Detroit are pleasant .exceptions to th1% pattern. ' Apparently, 
there was sufficient support foijjntegratlon on these school ^ 
boards and within their administrative staffs that sdrl^ous plan- 
ning could occur prior to a court decision: With ESAA funds and 
-support from' the. state, legislature, complex -jilans for desegrega- 
tlon which maximize opportunities for parental option allowed for 
a more successful period of transition than In other places. 
High-qualjty, Inside accounts such as the ones provided this 
conference can be of considerable use^ to administrators in other 
cities. Also, it would be useful to have accounts of the 
Milwaukee,"' Detroit, and St. Louis experiences written by policy 
analysts less Involved in the day-to-day tasks of carrying out ^ 
the court order. Yet it must 'be recognized that not many commu- 
nities can enjoy the exceptional advantages that these cities h^d. 
What kind of help can be given to schools where the administra- 
tive staff does not have a supportive political climate? Is it 
appropriate to fund' an. exterria/organization so that it- can 



develop a proposed plan of desegregation? Such a group would be 
free of some of the close scrutiny school administrators suffer; 
at the same time,* an outsider's plan might become a political 
football In local politics, thereby rendering useless any recom- 
mendations It made. The utility of any such external research 
organization would certainly depend on the Informal ties It built 
with the school's administrative staff and the confidentiality 
with Which the research is carried out. 

Finally, we need to examine q^refully the extent to which we ar« 
building class-segregated school systems in the name of racial 
integration. In many cities voluntary programs of desegregation 
or programs which provide maximum parental choice or option plans 
may be providing improved educational opportunities for more able 
white and black children but which at the same time leave less 
able children frqm less advantaged backgrounds in schools without 
hope or energy. Americans have prided themselves for generations 
on their comprehensive, neighborhood high schools that did not 
perpetuate a system of class stratification such as marked 
European education.- Is the pressure for racial integregation 
leading to a two-tfer system of education in urban areas? If so, 
we may be addressing the most visible aspects of ineqi7ity''Hfl — 
American society without tackling a more enduring problem of 
Inequality in educational opportunities.' 
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